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Chrysler Corporation Ciives 





Research (rant to American 


Camping Association 


New Era for Camping Visualized Through 


Generosity of Automobile Philanthropist 


| HAT may very easily prove to be a 
WY nos significant development in the 
history of camping occurred on April 
17th when the American Camping Association 
was made the recipient of an initial grant from 
Chrysler Corporation toward a fund of 
$100,000 to be used in a five-year program of 
study and research to set higher standards of 
camping activities. This grant has been given 
by the donor “in the interest of the youth of 
America.” 

For the past three years the Association, 
under the leadership of its President, Herbert 
H. Twining, has been carefully formulating a 
program of expansion and guidance that they 
felt would spell the dawn of a new day for 
camping in America, but the program was con- 
tingent always upon a_ sponsor interested 
enough in the youth of America to underwrite 
it. That sponsor and friend of youth has now 
been found in Mr. Walter P. Chrysler, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Chrysler Corporation, 
and the new era of youth in the out-of-doors 
seems to be at hand. 

Mr. Twining said, in commenting on Mr. 
Chrysler’s magnificent generosity, ‘“‘While all 
educators and leaders of youth will welcome 
this news, few will comprehend just how sig- 
nificant is this generous and intelligent dona- 


tion to the youth of America. There are three 
million boys and girls attending some 20,000 
camps in this country each summer. Great as 
that number is, there is need for expansion to 
the point where all American youth will reap 
the benefits inherent in organized camping. 
Educators are agreed that camping is one of 
America’s greatest educational contributions, 
yet we have far to go in perfecting our edu- 
cational methodology in camping. We need 
research and scientific study as never before. 
Chrysler Corporation has made possible this 
careful study—giving promise to the youth of 
America of happier summers in camp, and re- 
sultant contributions of a more definite and 
certain nature along the lines of health, char- 
acter, social adjustment, and education in skills. 
Not only is the American Camping Association 
—its Executive Board and members—deeply 
grateful to the Chrysler Corporation, but all 
youth, leaders of youth, and thinking parents 
in America are grateful. This is money in- 
vested in better youth and consequently in a 
better America.” 

Since the American Camping Association 1s 
composed of directors and counselors of all 
types of camps—municipal, organization, and 
private—this fund will be so handled that its 
benefits will reach all types and kinds of or- 
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ganizations and movements sponsoring organ- 
ized camping. | 

Of primary concern to all professional camp 
directors is the question, ‘How is this grant of 
money to be utilized.”’ The complete statement 
of the far-reaching program which the Execu- 
tive Board has carefully formulated, will be 
issued in the near future. The following points 
in this program are clearly evident at the 
present moment, however: 

The need for immediate guidance lies in two 
directions: First, expansion of camping facili- 
ties to reach more of the youth of America, 
and particularly, expansion of the American 
Camping Association to include a larger per- 
centage of directors and counselors of existing 
camps in order that standards may be raised 
and the benefits of study and research made 
available to more leaders; and Second, research 
and scientific study in regard to program con- 
tent, educational techniques, and _ character 
guidance. 

Basic to the approach of this entire program 
is the development of a competent leadership 
personnel of the National Association, cap- 
able of guiding and directing the destinies of 
camping in America. Two types of leadership 
are required growing out of the two needs men- 
tioned above—an executive to direct the exten- 
sion and promotion, and the administration 
work of the National Association, and a direc- 
tor of education and research to instigate and 
supervise the much-needed research and study. 
The Chrysler fund will make possible the im- 
mediate securing of nationally prominent fig- 
ures for these two offices, thus relieving one of 
the most pressing needs of the camping move- 
ment in recent years. | 

It is not the plan of the Association to con- 
duct and finance the research projects from the 
national office, utilizing the present grant for 
the purpose, but rather to utilize the existing 
agencies for educational study and research, 
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with the Association executives stimulating, 
guiding, and directing. Other grants of money 
will be needed for the actual research, but these 
will doubtless be quickly forthcoming, follow- 
ing Mr. Chrysler’s magnificent lead. Similarly, 
it is not the intention of the Association actu- 
ally to conduct training courses and institutes 
across the country but rather to be responsible 
for the setting up of such courses in various 
centers capable of handling them under the 
general guidance of the Association experts. 


No movement of the magnitude of the camp- 
ing movement can hope to succeed and grow 
if its members remain so many individual scat- 
tered units. Unity of effort and constant shar- 
ing of experience is of paramount importance— 
this for the sake of individual growth and de- 
velopment. Similarly, unity is needed to fight 
off those forces that are the common enemies 
of all camps. If the camping movement of its 
own accord does not set respectable standards 
and adhere to them, the state governments will 
do so for them. And these state regulations may 
be far from wise and desirable. School men 
are united under competent leadership to en- 
able them to attain the ends of education 
through the school. The camping field has suff- 
ered from a lack of such unity of effort. 


What the camping movement nationally has 
sorely needed in the past has been strong cen- 
tral leadership. That need is more pressing to- 
day than ever. The public is camp-minded as 
never before—the stage is set for an unprece- 
dented expansion. Given adequate and inspir- 
ing national leaders of the type that symbolize 
in their personalities the aims and objectives 
of camping, the organized outdoor movement 
will expand far beyond the wildest dreams of 
its early sponsors. 


Thanks to the foresight, wisdom and gener- 
osity of the Chrysler Corporation, there is 
reason to believe that that time is at hand. 
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Courtesy, Cheley-Colorado Camps 


Camping as a Socializing Experience 


By 


DOUGLAS A. THOM, M.D. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Epitor’s Notre.—Dr. Thom’s address, presented in this 
article, was one of the features of the annual conference 
of the American Association held in Boston during the 
first week of March, 1936. 


AMPING and all that it entails has a 
lure and fascination of an instinctive 
sort handed down from primitive man 

to our present-day, highly civilized generation. 
Lying dormant in most of us, whether we rec- 
ognize it or not, are certain tendencies, desires, 
and urges, call them what you will, that are 
awakened by intimate contact with nature and 
fortify us with confidence, courage, and inde- 
pendence for the battles of life. 

Fortunate indeed is the boy or girl who 
learns at an early age how inexhaustible is the 
pleasure and satisfaction that may be derived 
from real achievement in association with the 
varied interests and resources provided by na- 
ture. Unfortunately this discovery is all too 
requently postponed in the lives of many peo- 
pe until it is too late to make the most of it. 
Many individuals are well advanced in the 


journey of life before they have indulged in a 
real hike, climbed a mountain, fished a stream, 
or hunted out the secluded habitats of the ani- 
mal kingdom which surrounds them. These 
individuals have awakened to the fact that they 
have missed much, there are those who go 
through life entirely unaware of the thrills 
which the great out-of-doors can provide. 

One does not necessarily require a formal 
introduction to life in the open through the 
organized camp as we know it today; yet it is 
a fact that during the past fifty. years these 
camps have presented the opportunity for 
thousands of boys and girls to get away from 
the hot, busy, crowded streets of the city, or 
from the less favorable atmosphere of the mod- 
ern country club which harbors the work- 
avoiding, over-sophisticated element of our 
summer colonies, to an environment which is 
naturally endowed with all those elements tend- 
ing to develop both body and mind. 

There are those who: have the good fortune 
of being born into an environment surrounded 
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by all the facilities for participating in the joys 
and challenges of an outdoor life and there are 
those who, by virtue of their parents’ interests, 
and other associations, are introduced at an 
early age to the mountains, hills, streams, and 
lakes. They belong to the privileged group, 
whether they be rich or poor, who are blessed 
by this heritage; but for the vast army of 
young people, some special plan and provision 
must be made by the family and society if this 
chapter in life is to be opened up at a time 
when it will be of greatest value and most 
enjoyed. 

I do not have to tell you that the organized 
summer camp is not a modern idea nor is its 
main purpose, as many would have us believe, 
simply a scheme devised by lazy, uninterested, 
unimaginative parents to provide a parking 
place so that they can indulge their own selfish 
desires unhampered by parental responsibili- 
ties. It cannot be said that the great mass of 
American parents who often make a financial 
sacrifice to send their children to camp and 
who find it a real deprivation to give up the 
companionship of the children for several 
weeks during the summer are activated by self- 
ish motives. They see in the camp, whether it 
be one that is operated privately or by a com- 
munity organization, an opportunity of provid- 
ing for their children an environment which 
will contribute to their health, happiness, and 
efficiency and prepare them to meet life more 
adequately. 

When one thinks of education in its broadest 
sense, one cannot fail to see that the experi- 
ence acquired in camp life does much to sup- 
plement the orthodox training of our public 
and private schools and that it offers special 
advantages for particular individuals in devel- 
oping a well rounded-out personality. A very 
large part of the students in our schools get but 
very little real satisfaction out of their school 
achievements. Many of these boys and girls 
are intelligent in all that the word implies, but 
they are not intellectual. They are lacking in 
that particular type of curiosity which makes 
application to studies a pleasant task.. They 
drag along in the lower level of the class, un- 
enthusiastic, more or less uninterested, and are 
often looked upon as being lazy or dull. Many 
of these individuals develop a feeling of in- 
feriority which serves no other purpose than 
that of increasing their lackadaisical attitude 
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toward school. There is no special machinery 
in our public or private school systems to de- 
termine just what factors are at work produc- 
ing this state of mind nor are there any special 
facilities available to help this type of lad to 
find himself. He muddles along in a rut, often 
becomes unhappy, sullen, and at times rebel- 
lious. Not aware of what it is all about, he 
has no way of understanding or meeting his 
problem frankly. If the opportunity presents 
itself, he goes off to a summer camp and im- 
mediately he is faced with a world of reality, 
something definite, concrete, and practical. He 
is no longer dealing with abstractions which 
were the cause of his confusion and ofttimes, 
his humiliation. 

He enters into activities in which he can 
compete successfully. He can learn to swim, 
dive, and ride as well as the other fellow. He 
finds recreation from sports, in woodcraft or 
nature study or some other interesting avoca- 
tion provided by the camp. He gets a real 
“kick” out of being able to compete with the 
group and he attains that sense of satisfaction 
which comes with success. In brief, his self- 
esteem and self-confidence have been restored; 
he no longer compares himself with his com- 
panions to his own disadvantage. This inflation 
of his self-esteem does not stop with his camp 
activities, but is often carried over into school 
work and although such a boy may never be- 
come a student in the real sense, he has pre- 
pared himself to do the best with that which 
he has been endowed. No one can do more and 
here is where camp serves a most useful pur- 
pose. 

On the other hand, the boy or girl who has 
depended on “good looks,” attractive clothes, 
the family reputation, or a liberal spending 
allowance as a means of gaining popularity or 
getting attention will find out after a short ex- 
perience in camp life that these artificial ways 
of putting one’s self across, fail absolutely 
when one is tested out on his own merits. It 
is an invaluable lesson for these youngsters to 
learn that in the world of reality which they 
must confront sooner or later, it is the stuff of 
which we are made, our habits, mental atti- 
tudes and abilities that count and not the su- 
perficial adornments and social background. I 
know of no environment that compares with 
camp life for stimulating boys and girls to put 
value on honest effort and real achievement. 
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The studious type of boy or girl who is per- 
haps inclined to put too much value on the 
intellectual achievements and who rates every- 
one by his scholastic achievements, as well as 
the too highly socialized and sophisticated 
youngster, will find in the outdoor activities of 
camp life an entirely new field of interest. 
They will learn that there are many things of 
value and vital importance that one does not 
learn either from books or the drawing room 
and that mariy individuals who are well in- 
formed about interesting and curious facts 
regarding the world in which they live are 
woefully lacking in the practical wisdom nec- 
essary to get on in that same world. Here 
again, camp life is a very broadening social 
experience acquired at a time when many of 
its lessons can be incorporated into the child’s 
scheme of life. 

Many shy, diffident, sensitive boys with ster- 
ling qualities who were passed by unnoticed 
in their ordinary school contacts, develop dur- 
ing a summer camp experience, the self-confi- 
dence, initiative, and aggressive traits that 
brought them out as regular fellows to their 
companions. ‘You can go to school with a guy 
forever and never get as well acquainted with 
him as you do in one day at camp,” said a ten- 
year-old boy who was speaking of the friend- 
ships he made at camp. Here opportunities are 
not only presented, but they are thrust on one 
in such a way that they are less likely to be 
avoided. Most of these shy individuals have 
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the ability to meet situations when they decide 
they are worth the effort, and the satisfaction 
that results in being part of the group is the 
driving force which creates the effort and keeps 
it operating. 

Desire to live up to the standards of the 
group also becomes a motivating force especial- 
ly for those boys and girls who, for some reason 
or other, have been but little influenced by 
parental approbation or disapproval to keep 
pace with their age. Camp is not infrequently 
the happy solution for immature attitudes and 
such infantile habits as bed-wetting, sloppy 
table manners, temper outbursts, as well as 
jealousy, self-centeredness, selfishness, and ex- 
aggerated ideas of one’s own importance. The 
opportunity of being part of an organized 
group and participating in a life where team 
play is so essential presents the need of co- 
operation in a way which preaching cannot 
possibly do. The need of building one’s life 
around the group with which one has to live 
and the failure which results when one ignores 
these obligations and responsibilities to society 
is brought forcibly home to every camper who 
tends to be a non-conformer. 

There are many parents who awaken to the 
fact that they have children who are altogether 
too dependent on them for their initiative, con- 
fidence, courage, and satisfactions in life. These 
children are inclined to turn away from sports, 
games, social activities, and all situations which 
are new and untried and to avoid all competi- 
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tion—in fact, everything in which they are not 
assured of success and thereby, attention. This 
attitude toward life may have many causes. It 
may be the oversolicitous mother who has pre- 
vented the child from growing up emotionally; 
it may be that illness has interfered with nor- 
mal development, or the family’s moving 
about, or overprotection from older brothers 
and sisters, or the isolated living conditions of 
the family have prevented the child from hav- 
ing the advantages of normal contacts with 
other children. A small, well-supervised camp 
offers this type of child a fine place for testing 
himself out where competition will not be too 
keen and where his ability for social adjust- 
ment can be carefully measured and the diffi- 
culties and complexities of the environment can 
be increased in graduated doses. It fills a real 
need for many boys and girls who would nat- 
urally go directly from home to preparatory 
school or college and invariably makes the path 
much smoother on leaving home. 


A camp experience has many advantages 
over a trip abroad or other long journey which 
families find necessary to take either for pleas- 
ure or business. At the end of the camp sea- 
son, they finish up the summer physically fit, 
intellectually rested, and better prepared to go 
on with their school work. Every child should 
have, from time to time, whenever it is possi- 
ble, the experience of being on his own and 
away from the family. It offers him his first 
real chance of emancipating himself from de- 
pendence on family and it gives the family an 
opportunity of getting a better perspective on 
some of their own problems in relation to the 
child. Every child must eventually enter upon 
a life quite independent of his parents. ' This 
break should be gradual, not abrupt; but as 
children are acquiring more freedom at an 
early age, it is essential that they be trained to 
use this freedom wisely. It is the independent 
child who will avoid both for himself and par- 
ents much of the pain that comes from too close 
or too prolonged emotional family ties. Here 
again camp serves as the institution best qual- 
ified to co-operate with the home in bringing 
this emancipation about in a healthy way. 


If the modern camp is to continue along the 
progressive lines upon which it embarked some 
two decades ago, it must necessarily keep pace 
with modern thinking in relation to the emo- 
tional development of the child and to recog- 
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nize, in the broadest sense, the educational 
needs of the individual child. Every community 
has its quota of human misfits who depended 
on the fact that in school and college they were 
“good mixers,” the popular fellows who got 
headlines ten or fifteen years ago for their 
athletic prowess. Popularity and special abil- 
ities are only of value if the individual who 
possesses them can appreciate that they are 
frequently temporary and fickle mistresses who 
for the moment give the youth an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. Let not the camp 
experience help the lad foster and exaggerate 
these traits for after all is said and done, we 
must keep in mind that most of these young- 
sters must hew out their success in life with 
the ordinary, everyday garden variety of tools 
and these special abilities can only be utilized 
to their fullest extent when the individual has 
learned to do his part without the applause of 
the grandstand. Camp life should be an ex- 
perience which should help one meet failure 
as well as success. 


There is a fairly large group of young people 
who are continually confronted with the strug- 
gle for existence. There is a strong urge to 
evade reality as it actually exists, to avoid as- 
sociations, and particularly those of the type 
which bring the individual into competition 
with his contemporaries. There seems to be a 
predisposition, probably born of a vivid imag- 
ination, toward day-dreaming and the building 
up of an independent world where phantasy 
may reign undisturbed by facts and reality. 
Such mechanisms naturally lead away from the 
more objective interests which are essential if 
one is to live and deal with life as it actually 
exists. These individuals are either inherently 
disposed or conditioned very early in life by 
their experiences to play a passive role and 
evade active effort. They eventually develop 
into the type of individual who simply watches 
the crowd go by, a mere spectator of life, or 
what is worse, into the type of individual who 
is so concerned about self that he is no longer 
aware that the parade is passing. The ordinary 
school life and the orthodox type of education 
is not well adapted to the needs of this type of 
individual. It offers too many avenues of 
escape when these individuals are confronted 
with the necessity of making a struggle to keep 
in contact with their environment. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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A Child, 


A Counselor, and 
A Fairy Garden 


N THE soul of a child lies that which would 

better be understood and guided than ig- 

nored, antagonized, or coerced. It is the 
nucleus of personality, with all its potentialities 
for good or ill. Its quality and capacity vary, 
much as children vary in physical characteris- 
tics. Correctly estimating its trends, possibili- 
ties, and needs is one of the finest arts of lead- 
ership, and the basis of them all. 

Among the ideals of counselors is frequently 
found that most precious asset of educational 
guidance, the desire to reach the springs of 
conduct in children, clear them of hindrance, 























and reveal their purity and true direction. 
Through this desire, the director or guidance 
specialist may accomplish two essential objec- 
tives. The child may be helped to find his way, 
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and the counselor inspired to deeper faith and 
led to more certain direction of effort. 

Often a personality problem promises to re- 
quire so much individual attention, whatever 
may be the approach, that it is well to give the 
counselor suggestions which will help him to 
understand his task, if he is inexperienced, and 
then release him from a fixed schedule to de- 
vote himself for whatever time may be neces- 
sary to be of effective assistance to the child. 
A few experiences in analyzing a conflict situa- 
tion and bringing it to a successful outcome 
will be of far more value to everyone concerned 
than any number in which the factors entering 
into both the problem and the approach to it 
have not been correctly understood. 

Had you visited the junior morning pow-wow 
in one camp on a certain day last summer, you 
would have noticed a disturbance among the 
youngest group. After vainly trying to quiet 
seven-year-old Richard, who was making it, his 
counselor, a first-year leader, took him quietly 
out of the room. The previous morning she had 
resisted the temptation to do so, knowing that 
the restless and undisciplined youngster was 
unusually intelligent, and would never submit 
again to a discipline which relaxed when he 
made a disturbance. He was one of a group 
of ten, and required more attention than all 
the other nine. He had been in camp two days, 
and already was unfavorably known to every- 
one for his wilfulness, excessive restlessness, 
and ‘turbulent resistance to discipline of. any 
sort. At the same time his delicate features, 
radiant expression, and attractive appearance 
gave every indication of unusual mental and 
spiritual endowment. He possessed, potential- 
ly, a charming personality. Something must be 
done. But what? 

After the experience of the previous morn- 
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ing, his counselor and the director had investi- 
gated Richard’s history. It was learned that 
his proud and indulgent mother talked to the 
neighbors about him constantly, in his hearing. 
Also, she allowed him a great deal of freedom 
and he was both pet and nuisance in the neigh- 
borhood. It was not at all surprising to learn 
that she habitually gave commands which fell 
on deaf ears because she had never insisted on 
their being obeyed. Naturally Richard, quick 
in deduction, was scornful of commands. Also, 
being unusually energetic and affectionate by 
nature, he was thoroughly enjoying the atten- 
tion he received. When a lull occurred, impulse 
prompted action—any action that would make 
him once more the center of excitement. There 
was a further element in the problem which was 
much more serious, and determined the course 
of action to be followed. The first step was to 
release his mind from the suffering brought up- 
on it by unnumbered distractions and artificial- 
ly induced excitability with which his environ- 
ment, a tragically congested area, had already 
given him a fair start toward criminal outlets 
for his over-stimulated energies. He was only 
seven. Yet the brilliant mind, the sensitive, im- 
pulsive nature, the unnatural nerve tension, the 
experience of getting what he wanted by direct 
action, the already well-established scorn of 
restraint from without, and the ignorance of 
any sort of restraint from within, in a child of 
boundless physical energies, left room for but 
one conclusion. If he could not be successfully 
won from his habit of selfish expression of his 
energies, to the way of self-control, obedience, 
and consideration of others, during that year, 
and if the beginning could not be made during 
his only two weeks in the out-of-doors, the 
world could count another trouble-maker, who 
would require only time to run his course. On 
the other hand, he possessed fine possibilities. 

The conference with his counselor disclosed 
the fact that he had been unusually observant 
of things about him during a walk through the 
woods, with his group. This was welcome in- 
formation. The director arranged with another 
counselor to take charge of the rest of the 
group for as long a time as might be necessary, 
and Richard and his leader walked together 
into the woods, a few minutes after the depar- 
ture from the morning pow-wow. On the way 
they selected from the tin-can box a clean, 
shiny Number Ten tomato can. 
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Once alone with his counselor, whom he 
liked, and away from the excitement of the 
group, Richard became quiet and composed in 
manner and eager to know about everything he 
saw. Perhaps no one fully understands the 
spell which induces peace and wins the better 
self to the surface, but the unity between man 
and nature enters gently into the spell laid up- 
on the spirit when one enters the woods, and 





the mind is freed from its bondage of rebellion, 
fear, pride, or self-will. 

Soon a joyful exclamation not only revealed 
the child’s delight in something he had found, 
but satisfied his counselor that the thing she 
sought was happening. Richard was escaping 
from the unnatural tension which had held his 
real self prisoner. The artificially excited de- 
sire to be the center of attention had disap- 
peared, and his faculties were functioning nat- 
urally. He was completely absorbed in an in- 
terest outside himself. He ran with delight here 
and there toward his discoveries. While yes- 
terday, in the presence of the group, his first 
thought had been to pull every flower or fungus 
apart, today, as they enjoyed his “finds” to- 
gether, he showed no disposition to destroy. 
Finding a delicately formed and beautiful fun- 
gus, he brought it to his companion, and tak- 
ing her hand in his and looking up into her 
face with his own sensitive one alight with the 
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joy of the beauty lover, he said, in his charm- 
ing southern drawl: “Look heah! Isn't it 
lovely?” 

Then they came upon an orange salamander 
dotted with black. Richard stroked the crea- 
ture, exulting through his sense of touch in the 
exquisite texture of the velvet skin; and shar- 
ing his absorption in the loveliness they were 
finding, his counselor asked him if he thought 
it would be fun to make a little fairy garden 
in the can. They had found also a_-broken- 
winged butterfly, which might like to take 
refuge in the garden. He fell to instantly, and 
knowing that the discord in his mind was being 
resolved into harmony through the coordina- 
tion of all his faculties in the happy task, she 
watched him arrange as he would the delicate 
and bright moss and fungus, the salamander, 
and the butterfly, poised like a bright splash of 
orange on the green moss. 

Back in camp, it was hard to realize that 
such artistry of arrangement could be that of 
the troublesome Richard who had almost de- 
moralized his group. 

But it was! Out there in the woods, bring- 
ing forth a fairy garden from the world of 
magic and wonder into which it had so quickly 
escaped from the unrealities of an ugly mate- 
rial existence, the soul of a little child had 
come into its own for a little time. Richard 
came back a changed boy. His counselor was 
changed, too. She had won his confidence, and 
his affection for her had acquired an unselfish 
quality. She had, in place of unbelief, the pre- 
cious knowledge of having been admitted into 
the most secret precincts of childhood, and 
having found them more beautiful in reality 
than dream or song had ever made them. He 
was happier, quieter, more natural, and there 
was no more disturbance in assemblies. His 
quickly acquired notoriety just as quickly dis- 
appeared, for he was gentle and enthusiastic 
where he had been rebellious and uncoopera- 
tive. 

His good conduct suffered a lapse or two, 
especially on the second day following, when 


he refused to make his bed. The other boys 


made theirs and went out to play. With none 
of them left to be impressed by his successful 
disobedience, his mind turned to giving his 
counselor an exhibition. He ran around among 
the beds and tore to pieces six which had been 
neatly made. She sat quietly, waiting for a 


‘hunt for salamanders. 
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better response to his task. But she was not 
idle. Intensely concerned with that play of 
mood and attitude, she followed carefully to 
see whither it was leading. One important in- 
fluence upon the outcome had been born of the 
walk in the woods. Richard now felt a sincere 
affection for her, and really cared what she 
thought. That was in part the reason for his 
showing off. Further, and more important, he 
had grasped enough of considerations of right 
and wrong to desire sincerely to deserve confi- 
dence. 

By the time his counselor’s mind had enter- 
tained these reflections, Richard had exhausted 
his repertory of antics, and came and sat be- 
side her on the bed. Whereupon they talked, 
very seriously. She told him that if they were 
to be real friends, she must have confidence in 
him, and he must not disappoint her in what 
she expected of him. After a few minutes, he 
went to one of the six beds and remade it. One 
by one he finished them all. Then, with infinite 
pains, he made his own, and when he had fin- 
ished, demanded to know if it wasn’t “bettah 
than anybahdy’s!”’ 

He had a very happy, very profitable camp- 
ing experience. After making his own fairy 
garden, he played reverently in Nature’s. 

During the remainder of the summer, his 
counselor did outstanding work in child guid- 
ance. In a paper written at the close, she wrote: 

‘“T have in my note book a cherished posses- 
sion, hasty notes taken on my work with Rich- 
ard, a boy of seven. Richard was used to a 
home where screaming and yelling brought 
either what he wanted or a swift kick. Since 
he was adept at dodging, the method worked 
admirably. 

“Camp was different. No one jumped when 
he called, nor did any one beat him black and 
blue. Strange! It was strange, too, to get away 
from the noise and shouting to the quiet seren- 
ity of the woods where a fellow could spend 
the afternoon making a garden in a tin can and 
turn it into a hospital for ailing butterflies. Or 
Or build fires. And it 
was endless fun. 

“When Richard first played in the woods, he 
thought it was great sport to knock over all the 
pretty gold and red toadstools that the brown- 
ies lived under, or to pinch off the end of a 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Conservational Opportunities By 


for Organized Camps 


Epitor’s Note.—The following article is the address on 
conservation delivered by Mr. Pulling at the Boston con- 
ference of the American Camping Association, March 1936. 


ONSERVATIONAL objectives are not 
essentially different among organized 
camp people than they are among any 

other citizens. The organized camps, however, 
are situated so that their opportunities for 
achieving these objectives are superior to the 
opportunities of any other organizations that 
exist in this country. 

“Conservation” has been in print so much 
that a definition seems unnecessary. Of course, 
it refers primarily to the conservation of bio- 
logical resources—animals, wild plants, forests, 
and soils. Minerals may be left out of this 
discussion and so may agricultural activities 
except where they infringe upon the other re- 
sources. This infringing, however, is so exten- 
sive that the conservational ramifications extend 
into nearly all activities and professions. The 
“balance of nature” has been knocked into a 


ALBERT VAN 5S. PULLING 


Associate Biologist 


United States Biological Survey 


cocked hat for many years; it will never be in 
balance again, and it must be our purpose to 
rally such remnants as we still have and use 
them to maximum advantage. 

All I may do here is to develop a train of 
thought. The American Camping Association 
can translate thought into action if it wishes. 
You hold the conservational attitudes of the 
next generation in the hollow of your hand. 
You similarly hold many other attitudes, but 
some of them may be as well developed in the 
school and the home. For city children, camps 
and the camp organizations are the easiest 
places to develop a sound conservational basis. 
They are sometimes the only places. 

I will try to list a few objectives and some 
inconsistencies that you may elaborate your- 
selves if my time is too limited. 

In working directly on young people, you 
have three clearly cut problems: 

1. To develop a knowledge of and use of the 
local environment right in your own camp. I stuck 
to that exclusively in the conservational part of 


Courtesy, American Forests 
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my contacts at the recent Southern meeting. I| 
wrote something on it in the CAMPING MAGAZINE 
within a couple of months, and I will go into it 
further now only in answer to specific questions. 
That is your first problem in conservation. Many 
have neglected it badly. I do not know how con- 
scientiéus your efforts have been. I know that the 
results are far below the opportunities. 

2. To use your influence toward developing a 
bit of conservational education in the schools; it 
need not be added to the curriculum. It can be 
handled through collateral reading and be as inci- 
dental as in the camps. You have tremendous power 
with the schools in every State in the Union. 

3. To use your influence in getting a smatter- 
ing of economic biology into the curricula for 
teachers, and into Teachers Institutes and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. It is true that leaders for 
this type of teaching are few, but those that exist 
should be used to capacity. It is equally true that 
text books in these subjects are few, or lacking, but 
such books can be provided if the demand exists. 

Other objectives may be less clearly cut. 
Some of them are tangled in politics, not neces- 
sarily party politics, but delicate subjects for 
discussion by a government employee. One of 
the most important of these is the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. We will not have time for 
details. We will not question that some CCC 
work has been wrong in its conception. It is 
not my purpose to discuss the physical and 
moral aspects of the CCC. No one, I believe, 
questions that a great work has been accom- 
plished. My own experience right on the ground 
has proven to me that the CCC is the greatest 
single force available for conservational im- 
provement since the innovations of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt. My experience with it 
has been in the Lake States and under Federal 
supervision. ‘The mistakes were admittedly 
numerous. Like the blunders in handling our 
affairs during the World War, it is - Surprising 
that they were not worse. 

Your attention is invited toward a perma- 
nent Civilian Conservation Corps, at least in 
skeleton “peace time” strength. Nor is it out 
of the way to suggest that something parallel 
be arranged for girls: “Fhe public apathy to- 
ward doing anything for girls is rather aston- 
ishing. With a very few exceptions, boys’ 
activities get the limelight—and the money. 
When you consider that nearly all national ad- 
vertising is directed at women, and that women 
are a tremendous political power, it seems no 
more than just that they should have some- 
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where nearly the same breaks while they are 
young. Our most enthusiastic support in things 
conservational comes from women’s organiza- 
tions. Sometimes this support lacks efficiency 
through a lack of elementary knowledge, of 
which more later. We may drop this point with 
the plea that I hope you do not let the accident 
of sex determine a conservational viewpoint. 

A bigoted attitude toward conservational 
hobbies, coupled with the failure to see all an- 
gles, is now holding up wild life conservation 
more than any one single thing. Some people 
want nothing killed. They complain about peo- 
ple whose only interest is killing. These groups 
are at odds with reclamation boosters and in- 
tensive agriculturists. Hunters laugh at the 
extreme humanists, while the equally radical 
protectionists rail at the hunters. Much may 
be said on both sides. The hunters are putting 
up the money, thus far. Millions are spent for 
hunting licenses. Many more millions are spent 
annually for guns, ammunition, and other 
sporting equipment. This is heavily taxed as 
luxuries. The protectionists spend some money, 
but it is meagre by comparison. 

Tragic though hunting may sometimes be, 
the hunters have the best of the argument up 
to the present. Destruction of the natural en- 
vironment through drainage, clearing forests, 
clean agriculture, soil erosion, and fires has 
doomed many animals with or without the aid 
of the gun. The humanists have sometimes 
complained about shooting, while they voted 
for insane drainage projects. They have sup- 
ported E.C.W. work engaged in planting and 
fire suppression in one county, and permitted 
C.W.A. work in the next county that was de- 
stroying excellent animal cover that already 
existed. They sponsor a dam to hold up the 
water table in Podunk, and in Pumpkin Hol- 
low they drain all the marshes in the name of 
mosquito control. | 


Another rabid humanistic trend, at sharp 
variance with broad conservation, is effort to- 
ward the suppression of guns. I understand 
that even the excellent Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has been sponsoring irksome anti-gun 
legislation. All anti-gun legislation seems to 
embarrass everyone except the criminal, who 
does not mind how expensive or how difficult 
it may be to get his weapon. He is going to 
have it anyway. The ramifications are too wide 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Space Requirements in 


Sleeping Cabins 


By 


JULIAN HARRIS SALOMON 


Recreational Engineer 
National Parks Service 


cepted standard for space requirements 
in camp sleeping quarters has been 50 
square feet of floor space and 500 cubic feet 
of air space per camper. This minimum stand- 
ard appears in the camp standards of most of 
the large camping organizations and in such 
publications as Camping Out, edited by L. H. 
Weir, and in the booklet on camp sanitation, 
issued by the Division of Sanitation of the New 
York State Health Department. Although this 
requirement was so widely recognized, in prac- 
tice it has been almost completely ignored. 
When the present program of organized 
camp construction was begun by the National 
Park Service on the Recreational Demonstra- 
tion Projects, the above-mentioned standard 
was adopted, so that it appears in the article 
on “Planning Camp Structures” which was 
published in the February issue of CAMPING 
MaGAZINE. After the first plans for sleeping 
cabins were made in accordance with this re- 
quirement, it was noticed that the buildings 
seemed to be very high, and that they appeared 
to be more roomy than necessary. The ques- 
tion of proper space requirements was then 
taken up with the U. S. Public Health Service 
and on their advice, a new standard based on 
the spacing of sleeping units was adopted. The 
new requirement omits all reference to square 
and cubic feet. 


Fe: a number of years, the generally ac- 





The health authorities did not consider ven- 
tilation to be the main problem. What they 
were most concerned with, seemed to be the 
necessity of avoiding crowded conditions be- 
cause of the danger of spreading disease 
through contact and through the dissemination 
of droplets in coughing. 

Ventilation in a sleeping cabin, such as those 
planned for the new park areas, is bound to be 
ample, for the cabins will all have louvres at 
the gable ends and screen doors. Even if the 
windows were all closed, there would always be 
an ample movement of air. 

Because of its interest to all camp directors, 
part of the memorandum from the U. S. Public 
Health Service is given here: 

“Tt seems that the phrase in our letter, ‘cots 
or beds will be so spaced as to allow not less 
than six feet clearance between side rails so 
that sleepers’ heads will not be closer than six 
feet? has been mistakenly interpreted to_per- 
mit spacing with less than six feet clear space 
between the beds, provided there is staggering 
of the heads and feet. (This refers to the sys- 
tem of spacing cots about four feet apart and 
placing heads of sleepers at alternate ends) 
What was meant was that there should be at 
least six feet between heads even when at the 
nearest edges of the mattresses. The avoidance 
of too close proximity of campers by sitting on 
the edge of adjoining cots during rainy days, 
moreover, is as important as sleeping provi- 
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sions. For the same reason double decker beds 
should also be prohibited. 

“Meningitis is a highly fatal disease, partic- 
ularly prevalent among young people and we 
expect a higher incidence of it than usual this 
coming Spring and _ possibly the next, lasting 
over into the summer season in both instances. 
Colds, the possible occurrence of an influenza 
epidemic, and other respiratory diseases are in- 
fluenced by similar conditions. Exact correla- 
tion between spacing conditions and the inci- 
dence of these diseases in any one place is im- 
possible, but the general history of their occur- 
rence has been such that we consider this spac- 
ing very important, especially for young people 
and groups with a shifting population or which 


are brought together for the first time. For this 


reason, a somewhat higher standard for this 
construction should be maintained than under 
other conditions. In addition to six feet be- 
tween side rails, four feet between the ends of 
beds would be a reasonable provision. If these 
two specifications are carried out, we believe 
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that any requirements as to square or cubic 
footage per individual are of no practical im- 
portance (provided there is reasonable head 
room) and should be discouraged in codes of 
this sort as giving a false and dangerous em- 
phasis. Even air supply is of minor importance 
as compared with spacing out, and with liberal 
air change, as in such cabins, ceiling height is 
merely a matter of convenience. 

‘The plan of having only four persons to a 
sleeping cabin and dividing the camps into 
small separate units is a highly commendable 
protection from this point of view. . . . As men- 
tioned before, anything that could be done to 
encourage the substitution of the separation 
between occupants in place of square or cubic 
footage per occupant in any code specifications 
would be an advantage.” 

The reference to the plan of having only 
four persons to a cabin and dividing the camp 
into small units, refers to the unit plan of de- 
sign which is being carried out in planning 
layouts for camps on the Recreational Demon- 
stration Projects. A camp to accommodate ap- 
proximately one hundred older campers, for 
instance, is divided into four separate units, 
each to accommodate twenty-four campers. 
Sleeping cabins in the units house four campers 
each. The counselors are in separate cabins, 
each accommodating two. For smaller children, 
cabins are planned to accommodate eight 
campers and a counselor. These cabins 
have two sleeping rooms, approximately 
12 x 18 feet long, which are divided by a 
counselors’ room and porch in the center 
of the structure. 

A cabin for four campers, planned to 
comply with the new requirements of 
spacing side rails of beds at least six feet 
apart, and end rails four feet apart, wiil 
have minimum inside dimensions of 11 x 
16 feet, when cots thirty inches wide and 
seventy-two inches long are used. With 
heights of six and a half feet at the eaves, 
and nine and a half feet at the ridge, this 
cabin would have a capacity of 352 cubic 
feet and 44 square feet per camper. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the new re- 
quirements permit a smaller building than 
the old, while still providing adequate 
spacing to meet all health requirements. 

The space requirements given here are, 
of course, equally applicable to tents. 
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HEN the basic set-up of a camp 
WW weater-ron program is satisfactory 

from the safety angle, there is no 
reason for depriving campers of all of the thrills 
that can be properly given in a water program. 
The main idea is to emphasize that through 
skill and practice the campers may earn their 
right to participate in the more thrilling events 
and stunts. Water accidents come very largely 
through the endeavor on the part of untrained 
individuals to show off skills they do not pos- 
sess. So it is within the bounds of possibility 
that aquaplaning and the use of surf boards 
for freeboarding behind motor boats may be 
taught as advanced aquatics in the boys’ and 
girls’ camps. 





This is especially true where youngsters are 
to be in camp for the whole summer, and where 
the counselors have chance to get really ac- 
quainted with them, to know their peculiarities 
and weaknesses, and where there is an abun- 
dance of adult supervision in all branches of 
the aquatic program. It may be that in a short 
term camp the program is so filled with the 
fundamentals of water safety and the time is 
so very short in which to put them across, that 
the teaching and encouraging of aquaplaning, 
except possibly by expert counselors for a Vis- 
itors’ Day program, might be a distinct liabil- 
ity. But with two months in which to train 
advanced campers who have come back year 
after year, I believe it has possibilities. 
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Re Aquaplaning = = 


A Popular Addition to the 
Camp Aquatic Program 


By 


 WILBERT EDMUND LONGFELLOW 


Assistant National Director 
First Aid and Life Saving 
The American Red Cross 


Surf riding in. Hawaii has been classified as 
the ‘Sport of Kings,’ kings of the aquatic world. 
Temporal kings are not usually sufficiently ex- 
pert in water lore to attempt these flights with 
impunity. When I was in Hawaii in 1920, the 
Prince of Wales was taken surf riding by Duke 
Kahanamoku, now Sheriff of Honolulu, but 
then world’s champion speed swimmer and 
King of the Surf Riders. With all his skill, he 
could not make the present King of England a 
surf expert in one lesson, and there was a spill, 
and His Majesty came up under the board 
which, he said, “Jolly well near cracked my 
Crown.” It was an inevitable consequence of 
permitting a person to attempt advanced aquat- 
ic skill without becoming proficient in the basic 
skills leading up to it. 


It takes three or four weeks to learn to stand 
on a board as it is driven in by big rollers com- 
ing across the barrier reef of Waikiki. One 
learns to handle the board first lying, then 
kneeling, squatting and standing, with many 
spills in which one is instructed to get clear 
away from the board lest a fracture or deep 
cut be inflicted. The Prince of Wales was lucky 
to get away with just a bump. So there is no 
royal road to these master skills except that 
road of proficiency, which is traveled step by 
step, with no favors to pals, be they millionaire 
scions or members of the royal family. 


Now thanks to the speed afforded by a 
motor boat, some of the thrills of surf riding 
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can be experienced even on the inland lakes 
and rivers. Skid-shaped water planes attached 
to forty or fifty feet of manila-rope are drawn 
behind motor craft, which can go ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty-five miles an hour, and the rider 
who may be holding hand lines, or who may be 
balanced on the board without a hand hold, 
gets many of the thrills of the sea rider in 
Hawaii, whose sole motive power is furnished 
by the ocean’s billows driving the board irre- 
sistibly towards the coral sands of the beach. 


If there is such a motor boat, and if there is 
a counselor who understands aquaplaning or 
even surf riding, ‘free boarding” may be taken 
up in camp—that is, standing on a hollow surf 
board which is not attached, and holding the 
rope in one’s hands. This is a sport which 
comes from Hawaii, where the beach riders 
perform in the harbor where there is no surf, 
using the pull of the motor boat, in its place. 
It is considered a real sporting proposition to 
be able to keep the board under you with your 
feet as you hold the tow line in your hand. 


The aquaplane can be built in camp as a 
handicraft project, if desirable. In fact, this 
is a good idea because for stunting, several 
types of planes will be necessary. One type is 
good for one or more riders, but when the rid- 
ing is complicated with stools, step-ladders and 
kitchen chairs, different types of aquaplanes 
are necessary. The working out of these to 
carry the weight desired makes the project 
more interesting. I should say that persons 
who are all-around swimmers and divers, and 
who have qualified for their life-saving certifi- 
cates, aS a minimum, might be eligible for 
aquaplaning if their health report is satisfac- 
tory. 

I know of no better authority to consult 
than Fred Boales, President of the Sons of 
Neptune, of Portland, Oregon. That is an or- 
ganization of Red Cross Life Savers who de- 
vote every other week-end through spring, 
summer and fall to making the State of Oregon 
more water-safety conscious. They go travel- 
ing with a motor cavalcade of twenty or thirty 
automobiles to cities, towns and resorts, to 
which the Chambers of Commerce or City offi- 
cials have invited them. Sometimes they are 
guests of the people of the town, and other 
times for a day visit, the City Hall or school 
house is turned over to them for dressing 
rooms, and the fire apparatus, with sirens 
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shrieking, runs around town calling attention 
to the Life Saving demonstration at the water- 
front. Most of this group are aquaplane ex- 
perts. 

Mr. Boales has built his own speed boat 
which he carries on a trailer, and has built 
aquaplanes and water skis which are used in 
the demonstration. He says that an aquaplane . 
for boats with a speed of twenty-five miles an 
hour and up can be built at a cost for material 
at about ten dollars. A sixty-inch plane, twenty- 
eight inches in front and thirty inches wide in 
the back, has sides cut from three-quarter inch 
spruce, with cross pieces of two-by-fours, ta- 
pered from the center to one and one-half 
inches at the sides. A rim or rabbet is left 
around the edge so that a solid piece of quarter 
inch veneer can be fitted for the top and bot- 
tom and made water tight. The hand ropes are 
fastened in two eye bolts in a cross brace, ten 
inches from the nose. These eye bolts are set 
in iron plates. The line should run clear to the 
back and the ends of these hand ropes should 
not be joined, he advises, due to the danger of 
the rider being caught and dragged. 


An air vent is left in the deck and the foot- 
ing of the rider should be insured by covering 
the standing part of the plane with a good 
grade of rubber matting. Mr. Boales suggests 
that the length of tow rope used be from fifty 
to seventy feet, of three-eighths inch manila. 
The rope should be checked frequently to see 
that there are no cuts or chafed places in it. 
‘The prerequisites for a rider,” he says, “should 
be that he is a Red Cross life saver, in good 
physical condition. I always give a self-styled 
expert swimmer a test to make sure, before he 
rides on my board, and if there is any doubt, 
about how he is going to react I make him 
wear a kapoc vest. 


“The motor boat should have a skilled oper- 
ator, one who can watch the course and at the 
same time keep the activities of the aquaplane 
rider under observation. Where possible, I 
have another Red Cross life saver in the boat 
beside myself. This will minimize the danger 
of the rider falling because they will watch out 
for drift wood and make a quick pick up of the 
riders who are spilled. A system of signals 
should be decided upon between the boat oper- 
ator and rider, such as thumbs up for more 
speed, and thumbs down for less. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The History of Organized Camping 


Origin of Conferences 
and Association Work 





Epitor’s Note.—This is the fifth installment of Mr. Gib- 
son’s work on the history of organized camping. The first 
chapter was published in the January 1936 issue and each 
issue thereafter has contained a chapter. The series will 
be concluded in the June issue. 


CHAPTER V 

“Why have men persistently led the collec- 
tive life? Because no principle is more basic 
than desire for greater gain with least effort ;— 
men through combined actions can accomplish 
what individually is impossible, they can get 
more as members of an organization than they 
could as individuals.”’ 


“Effective relation among men is secured 
only through organization. Without it, effort is 
spasmodic and results are not had.” 

—Enoch Burton Gown. 


The need for an organization, through which 
the camps could cooperate in a democratic 
manner, correlate existing situations, gather 
and distribute information, establish standards 
as well as safeguard the principles in camping 
developed by the pioneer camp directors, also 
afford a fellowship, became apparent as the 
number of camps increased. This need was 
brought to the attention of camp-minded men 
by Dr. Winthrop M. Talbot, director of Camp 
Asquam, in an address which he delivered at 
the Sixth Congress about Boys, conducted by 
The General Alliance of Workers with Boys, 
held November 5-6, 1902, in the Assembly Hall 
of the United Charities Building, New York 
City. A copy of the program of this meeting 
is in my possession. After considerable discus- 
sion, a resolution was adopted authorizing Dr. 
Talbot to promote a Camp Conference and he 
later, was appointed as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


First Camp Conference 
Under Dr. Talbot’s leadership, the first camp 
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conference of which there is any record, was 
held in Boston, April 15, 16, 17, 1903. The 
conference was held at the invitation of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston, at their 
rooms, 2 Ashburton Place, now the site of the 
Boston City Club. It was my privilege to at- 
tend this gathering and from the call for the 
conference and its program, which I have be- 
fore me, the following information is gleaned: 
About 100 men and several women,—for girls’ 
camps had not yet been generally accepted— 
were present from the Eastern States. Dr. Tal- 
bot was the secretary of the Conference and its 
promoting genius. Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson of Cambridge, the famous scholar 
and author, was Chairman and introduced the 
speakers — among whom were Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D.; Prof. Ira N. Hollis of Har- 
vard; Robert A. Woods of South End House; 
Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, formerly Principal 
of Pratt Institute; and E. M. Robinson, the In- 
ternational Secretary of Boys’ Work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


In addition to the general sessions, includ- 
ing a supper served on the opening evening at a 
charge of fifty cents a plate, there were sec- 
tional meetings for Institution Camps, Henry 
B. Sawyer, chairman; Y.M.C.A. and Boys’ 
Brigade Camps, Dr. G. L. Meylan, chairman; 
and Private Camps, Edwin DeMerritte, chair- 
man. Among those who participated in the dis- 
cussions were Mr. Virgil Prettyman, Dr. Elias 
G. Brown, Dr. Reuben Kidner, a Mr. Camp- 
bell from England, Dr. John B. May, Edward 
H. Mays of Camp Dudley, Franklin P. Speare 
and Robert Treat Paine of Boston. In reading 
over the report of this first conference, printed 
in “How to Help Boys,” Vol. III, Number 3, 
July 1903, one is impressed with the emphasis 
placed upon methods and the eagerness with 
which the men were willing to share their ex- 
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periences. 

As I recall, Mrs. Elizabeth Ford Holt, who 
established Redcroft for Girls in 1900, was one 
of the two women who were present and par- 
ticipated in the discussions. It may be that this 
Conference was a deciding factor in causing 
Mrs. Holt to change her camp in 1903 from 
a girls’ to a boys’ camp, now known as Camp 
Mowglis, and directed by Col. Alcott Farrar 
Elwell, who for twenty years was associated 
with Mrs. Holt. A Mrs. Barrows who con- 
ducted a family camp in New York State, was 
the other woman present at the Conference. 

A feature of the Conference held more than 
thirty years ago, was an exhibit which consisted 
of photographs of camps and their activities, 
sketches, wood carving and carpentry work, 
natural history specimens, new types of tents, 
cots, cooking utensils and camping gadgets. 
John M. Dick was the Chairman of the Ex- 
hibit Committee. 

At this Conference a rather loose organiza- 
tion was formed, known as the General Camp 
Association, to which were referred several mo- 
tions for further consideration. In the Private 
Camp Sectional meeting, there was considera- 
ble discussion given to the advisability of 
forming an organization for private camps as a 
part of the general organization. The general 
opinion seemed to be that it was best to let the 
matter rest until the general organization was 
sufficiently strengthened to permit of separate 
sections. 

This little acorn of conferences planted in 
1903 has grown to a mighty oak, spreading its 
branches over every part of America and even 
to foreign lands. 

The following quotations taken from the 
printed report of this Conference reveal how 
far thinking were those who attended: 

‘The introduction of study as part of the camp 
experience would add immensely to their value. 
This study would naturally take on some other 
shape from that in the regular preparatory school. 
The lines along which this study might fall would 
be in the natural sciences—in botany, in forestry— 
or even in the crafts.”—Prof. Ira N. Hollis. 

“Tt takes time to train a boy in habits, and char- 
acter after all is a bundle of habits.” —Virgil Pret- 
tyman. 

‘There should be for every boy a few days when 
he should be an absolutely free subject. Many a 
boy desires the most blissful sensation on earth— 
the occasional bit of freedom, when the whole soul 
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demands freedom.’—Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

“T know camps where men do things they would 
not permit boys to do for a moment. They separate 
themselves from boys. They adopt rules and regu- 
lations for themselves that they do not have for 
boys. Doesn’t that bring a bar between them and 
the boy?’”—Dr. Winthrop T. Talbot. 

“Summer vacations ought to be a great deal 
longer than they are. The schools ought to open 
later in September than they do, and every facility 
ought to be given for this open air life (camp) in 
summer.’’—Robert A. Woods. 

The First Camp Directors Association 

Camps multiplied so rapidly by 1910 the 
camping movement attracted nation-wide at- 
tention. Alan S. Williams, publicity manager 
of the Sportsman’s Show held in the old Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York City, called 
together at the 1910 Show, directors of organ- 
ization and private camps to discuss the taking 
of a forward step in camping. Mr. Williams, 
in Camps and Camping for 1921, writes as fol- 
lows: , 

“The Camp Directors Association of America is 
not the result of an accident. Its conception and 
embryo existence was definitely planned. . . . In the 
autumn of the year 1910 we organized the Sports- 
men’s Show and it occurred to me that a harmoni- 
ous note in the scheme would be an exhibit of boys’ 
camps. My acquaintance with directors of organ- 
izational and private camps was such that I won 
their attention and despite doubts and disinclina- 
tion on the part of some of them, their acceptance 
of my proposition was finally obtained. 

“From my first conception of the feature I had a 
vision and a design to make it come true, from 
which I never faltered: it was to lead in the crea- 
tion of an organization just such as now exists in 
the Camp Directors Association of America and the 
National Association of Directors of Girls’ Camps. 
In the birth of the second named Association the 
Biblical scheme of creation was carried out with 
fidelity, because as Eve was created from one of 
Adam’s ribs, so in this case the girls’ camps organ- 
ization is but a highly developed rib from the mas- 
culine parent body.” _ 

This statement identifies Alan S. Williams as 
the “father” of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion. eee : 

Mr. Williams issued an invitation to the di- 
rectors of camps to meet at the 23rd Street 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A., New York City, on 
February 14, 1910, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the project of participating in the Sports- 
men’s Show to be held in the fall. Fourteen 
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directors responded and, largely because of the 
service rendered by Irving G. McColl and Mr. 
Williams, twelve camps held a very creditable 


exhibit at the Show. The temporary organiza- 
tion formed on February 14 became a perma- 
nent one, with the following officers: President, 
Charles R. Scott, Newark, N. J., director of the 
Y.M.C.A. Jersey Boys’ Camp; Vice Presidents, 
A. A. Jameson, New York City, Camp Dudley, 
and Dr. Elias G. Brown of Adirondack Camp; 
Secretary, Irving G. McColl, New York City, 
of Camp Kineo. The Association continued to 
participate in the Sportsmen’s Show until 1915, 
when the Show ceased to hold exhibitions. 


Purpose and Membership 

“The Association was organized to promote 
friendly social relations between the directors 
of summer camps, and the improvement of 
camping in general, by discussions and the in- 
terchange of experience.”’ 

The active membership was open to “any 
bona fide male director of a recognized private 
summer camp,” and the associate membership 
“open to any one whois vitally interested in 
some official and responsible capacity with the 
camping movement, such as directors of Boy 
Scout camps, Y.M.C.A. camps, etc.” Honorary 
membership was conferred upon “such individ- 
uals as may have rendered services of conspic- 
uous and exceptional value to camping.” The 
dues were three dollars a year. 
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The second president of the Association was 
Dr. Elias G. Brown, 1911-12; the third, J. 
Clark Reed, 1912-13; the fourth, Dr. George 
L. Meylan, 1914-15; the fifth, Edward M. 
Heaiy, (who passed away shortly after he was 
elected), 1916; the sixth, Dr. Paul C. Kyle, 
1916-17; the seventh, Herman C. Beckman, 
1918-19; the eighth, Harry W. Little, 1919-20: 
the ninth, Frank L. Bryant, 1920-21; the tenth, 
Philip D. Fagans, 1921-22; the eleventh, Har- 
vey C. Went, 1922-23; and the twelfth, Dr. 
W. A. Keyes, 1923-24. The secretary of the 
Association for a series of years was Eugene 
H. Lehman, and his enthusiasm and efficiency 
contributed much to the life of the organiza- 
tion. 

The enrollment of members was, at first, 
very slow: in 1910, 11 members; in 1915, 34; 
in 1919, 54; in 1923, before the merger with 
the National Association of Directors of Girls’ 
Camps, 32. 

The National Association of Directors 
of Girls’ Camps 

In 1916, six years after the men’s organiza- 
tion came into being, the National Association 
of Directors of Girls’ Camps was founded, at 
a meeting held at Columbia University, New 
York City, the object being “to awaken an ap- 
preciation of the importance of the service that 
is being rendered by the Summer Camps to 
American girls in the realm of physical, mental 
and moral education; to encourage the main- 
tenance of camps so equipped and supervised 
that they can offer to girls a happy, wholesome 
and profitable summer where work and play 
may blend in a harmonious development of 
mind and body; to cultivate cordial intercourse 
among camp directors, and to promote the dis- 
cussion and exchange of experiences; to ap- 
prove and recommend courses of action with 
reference to camp problems.” 

The first President, and really the founder 
of the Association was Mrs. Charlotte V. Gu- 
lick, who served in the office from 1916 to 
1918. The Secretary was Mrs. Frances H. 
White. The second President was Mrs. Charles 
H. Farnsworth, 1918-19; the third, Mr. Eu- 
gene H. Lehman, 1919-20; the fourth, Mrs. 
Edward L. Gulick, 1920-21; the fifth, Dr. J. 
Wilford Allen, 1921-23; and the sixth, Dr. 
William G. Vinal, 1923-24. In 1921 Miss Laura 
I. Mattoon was elected Secretary. 

Provision was made for the formation of 
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Sections and the first Section organized was the 
“New England Branch of the General Associa- 
tion of Directors of Girls’ Camps,” in 1921, 
with Dr. John B. May as President; Mrs. 
Charlotte V. Gulick, Vice President; Miss Eli- 
nor C. Barta, Secretary; and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 
Treasurer. The annual fee was fifty cents. The 
object was “to promote a closer union among 
New England Camp Directors by means of so- 
cial intercourse and friendly cooperation, and 
to maintain the highest standards and ideals in 
camps.” 

The second group to organize was the New 
York Section, National Association of Direc- 
tors of Girls’ Camps, and their constitution was 
adopted April 15, 1922. The object of the Sec- 
tion was similar to that of the national associa- 
tion. The officers were, President, Miss Agnes 
R. Wayman; Secretary, Miss Agatha Deming; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Belle Hirsch. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot Makes Statement 

It was at the annual meeting of the N.A.D. 
G.C. held in Boston, January 21, 1922, at the 
Hotel Bellevue, when Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard, in an address 
given that afternoon, made the statement which 
has become famous: ‘The organized summer 
camp is the most important step in education 
that America has given the world.” It was my 
privilege to follow Dr. Eliot on the program, 
and among my notes taken from his address I 
find another statement which he made: ‘One 
of the most valuable contributions of camp life 
is the training of the powers of concentration 
and of accurate inference. One of the greatest 
and most lamentable defects in the educational 
system found in our schools and colleges is the 
lack of training that forms habits of seeing 
straight, describing straight, and correct infer- 
ence. Camp life can overcome this defect.” 

Dr. J. Wilford Allen presided at this meet- 
ing and Miss Laura I Mattoon was the Secre- 
tary. It was reported that on January 21, 1922, 
the association had 115 members, and three 
months later (April 22) the membership had 
increased to 166 and 10 waiting to be voted 
upon. Also, a Chicago Branch was organizing 
and a request for a California Branch came to 
the Secretary. 

In 1923 the Pennsylvania Section of the 
N.A.D.G.C. was organized with Ernest W. 
Supple, President; Miss Corrinne B. Arnold, 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Heavens! W hat Water! 


The drinking water for almost every camp 
is pumped into a storage tank. These tanks 
are seldom cleaned. Unusually warm weather in- 
creases the decay of organic matter in them. 


An unpleasant taste or odor in your drinking 
water leaves a bad impression on both children 
and adult campers, as well as visitors. That 
impression is not easily forgotten. They all 
want good water that tastes good. 


The ACTIVATED WATER PURIFIER will 
effectively remove all suspended matter, dis- 
coloration and sediment from your drinking 
water, and in addition will completely eliminate 
all unpleasant tastes and odors. We call it Ac- 
tivated Water Purifier, because the purifying 
cartridge contains ACTIVATED CARBON 
along with other filtering media. 


It is no longer necessary to buy expensive or 
cumbersome water filters. The new improved 
ACTIVATED WATER PURIFIER has been 
reduced to $12.50. Renewable Cartridges $1.35 
each. Protect your reputation at this low cost. 
Write for interesting details. 


Water Purifiers Co. 


19 Union St. Newark, N. J. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF NEW BOOKS 














The Out-of-Door Book 


(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935) 517 
pages, $2.00 


The five hundred and over pages of this book 
present one of the finest collections of stories for 
children that has come to this reviewer’s atten- 
tion—stories all by famous authors, about birds 
and beasts, exploring and camping, thrilling adven- 
ture on land and sea. It is a book that will bring 
joy to the heart of any boy or girl. Ideal, indeed, 
for the summer camp library—it is right down on 
the campers’ level, in keeping with the campers’ 
typical interests, breathes the spirit of the out-of- 
doors, and withal is of fine literary merit. 

Such famous names as the following are among 
the galaxy of authors: Charles Nordhoff, Andy 
Adams, John Burroughs, Victor Hugo, Cleveland 
Muffett, Henry David Thoreau, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Francis Parkman, John Ruskin, Richard 
Henry Dana, Olive Thorne Miller. 

The illustrations are by Mark Robinson. 

—B.S.M. 


Organizations for Youth—Leisure Time and Char- 
acter Building Procedures 


By E. R. Pendry and H. Hartshorne (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935) 359 pages. $2.75 


This book brings together in one volume the his- 
tory, scope, methods, underlying philosophy, and 
theory of programming used by forty leisure-time 
agencies and organizations for youth which have 
character building as an objective. It covers socie- 
ties such as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Four- 
H Clubs, etc., junior programs of adult groups, 
plans used in schools, etc. 

The treatment is descriptive rather than critical, 
and each organization is presented fairly and with 
full justice. There has been a need for a book of 
this type, not only as a reference book for those 
interested in the character-building procedures ex- 
isting at the present time, but also as a text book 
for colleges and universities in group work classes. 
Much of the information is made available for the 
first time, and the book is of particular value be- 
cause of the mass of detail which it so conveniently 
presents between two covers. 

It is altogether a worth-while piece of work and 
an excellent item for the library of any worker 
with youth, whatever his special field of endeavor 
may be.—B.S.M. 


The Place of the Organized Camp in the Field of 
Education 


Report of the Committee of the New York Sec- 
tion, American Camping Association. (Ann Ar- 
bor: American Camping Association) Pamphlet, 
10 pages. 10c. 


This pamphlet presents the statement adopted 
by the New York Section of the A.C.A. concerning 
the place of the organized camp in the field of ed- 
ucation. It maintains that the essential functions 
of the camp for education are (1) physical health, 
(2) emotional integration, (3) understanding of 
primitive processes, (4) enlightened social partici- 
pation, (5) acquisition of tastes and appreciations, 
(6) spiritual growth. Each of these headings is 
discussed in detail. 

The committee making the study consisted of 
Anna W. Coale, Agathe Deming, E. K. Fretwell, F. 
L. Guggenheimer, Fay Welch, Ralph C. Hill, chair- 
man. 


Canoeing Standards and Graded Classifications 


By American Camping Association Committee 

on Canoeing E. M, Healy, Chairman. (Ann Ar- 
bor: American Camping Association, 1930) Pam- 
phlet, 16 pages, 10c. 

This is a statement of canoeing standards for 
summer camps recommended by the American 
Camping Association. It contains graded classifica- 
tions for paddlers, tests for campers, qualifications 
for canoeing counselors and for canoeing examiners. 
The various strokes are described and diagramed. 
There is a bibliography for canoeing counselors. 


Qualifications of a Camp Director 
Report of the Committee of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Camping Association. (Ann 
Arbor: American Camping Association, 1931) Pam- 
phlet, 6 pages. 10c. 


This investigation was started with the objective 
of preparing a set of standards for prospective 
camp directors, but was soon enlarged so as to 
present to all camp directors a check list of desir- 
able personal qualifications. The pamphlet dis- 
cusses the director from the following standpoints: 
(1) professional training and experience, (2) pow- 
ers in camp activities, (3) physical and emotional 
fitness, (4) business ability, (5) personal interests, 
(6) human relationships. 

The committee consisted of Emily Welch, chair- 
man; Elizabeth Embler, Adele Poston, and William 
Rothenberg. 
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The History of Organized Camping 


(Continued from Page 21) 
Vice President; Harry Davidson, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Members-at-Large, H. J. Wychoff 
and Mrs. Blanche D. Price. 

That same year the Southern Appalachian 
Section of the N.A.D.G.C. was formed with 
Mrs. Henry N, Carrier, President; Miss Belle 
A. Roxby, Vice President; Miss Mary H. 
Turk, Secretary; and Edward S. Allis, Treas- 
urer. The Middle West Section was also formed 
in this year with Miss Sara G. Holiday, Presi- 
dent; Miss Esther G. Cochran, Vice President; 
and Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Secretary-Treasurer. 

This remarkable growth of the Association 
of Directors of Girls’ Camps was largely due 
to the genius and organizing ability of the Sec- 
retary, Laura I. Mattoon. 

It must not be forgotten that while the di- 
rectors of girls’ camps were making conspic- 
uous progress, the Mens’ Association was still 
in the game, and in 1921 a second men’s group 
was formed in Chicago known as the Mid- 
West Camp Directors Association, with J. P. 
Sprague, President; Major Warren E. Dewey, 
Vice President; and W. L. Childs, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and 32 charter members. 


The Amalgamation of Associations 


With so many different organized groups of 
camp directors at work, the need for better 
cooperation through consolidation was recog- 
nized by many of the leaders in all groups, and 
in 1924 a meeting was called for that purpose 
which resulted in the amalgamation of the 
Camp Directors Association of America, the 
National Association of Directors of Girls’ 
Camps, including the Sections, and the Mid- 
West Camp Directors Association, at a joint 
session held March 14, 1924, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, the same to be 
known as the Camp Directors Association. The 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
George L. Meylan; Vice Presidents, H. W. 
Little and Miss Eleanor Deming; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Laura I. Mattoon. Dr. Walter A. 
Keyes, the retiring President of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association of America, the men’s or- 
ganization, in his address given on this historic 
occasion, likened the amalgimation to a mar- 
riage and a happy wedding party. He said, 
“If the bride were not so numerous the presid- 
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ing groom would insist on implanting the cus- 
tomary kiss upon her forhead. Alas, dear girls! 
You who number several hundred rosy-lipped 
swan-divers, now the brides of these ruddy- 
faced hell-divers on my left, are too much for 
a man of five and fifty sun-cooked summers to 
trifle with emotionally.”” Then in a more seri- 
ous vein Dr. Keyes stated that 

‘if this organization is to accomplish great things 
its members must pull together toward a common 
goal. Let us focus our minds, consciences and la- 
bors upon our boys and girls, and, forgetting jeal- 
ousies, selfishness and greed, let us try to make 
camping what we want the parents to think it is. 
. . . Let us, as camp directors, not hesitate to at- 
tempt any task because it is great, or new, or diffi- 
cult. .. . We can make this organization a power 
felt round the world if we take for our motto for 
the coming year ‘For the Youth of America.’ ”’ 

The newly-elected Secretary-Treasurer, Lau- 
ra I. Mattoon, former Secretary of the National 
Association of Directors of Girls’ Camps, then 
presented suggestions for the future from the 
experiences of the past, which just bristled with 
workable ideas. They included a “‘house clean- 
ing among our present members to bring us all 
up to the same standards we demand of new 
camps; the need of a centrally located head- 
quarters with a permanent, full-timed executive 
secretary; counselor service; the publishing of 
a handbook, periodicals and special reports; a 
clearing house for camp problems; affiliation 
with other associations; advancing necessary 
legislation; developing the camping idea in 
other countries” and her closing paragraphs 
sounded the key note of the new organization: 

“The future worthiness and importance of this 
Association depend upon the kind of programs we 
prepare, and the success of this program, whether 
broad in its scope or not, rests upon the contribu- 
tion and spirit of each member. Therefore, let us 
all give to the Association those qualities that we 
strive unremittingly to develop in our campers: 

“Good fellowship which demands sympathy; Co- 
operation that embodies service; Team Work, that 
calls for energy expended for the good of many: 
Individual Responsibility for the success of any 
project; Self-Control, which is first aid to harmony; 
and, finally, a Satisfactory Enjoyment in all that 
we undertake.” 

What a magnificent set of standards was be- 
stowed upon this union of associations by the 
God-mother of organized camping, Laura I. 
Mattoon! It is unfortunate that the founda- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Seen and Heard 
ALONG CAMPING'S FAR FLUNG TRAIL 














Audubon Nature Camp 
for Adult Leaders 


The National Association of Audubon Societies 
will conduct a Nature Camp for Adult Leaders on 
Muscognus Bay, Maine, beginning June 12th and 
ending September 9th. The primary purpose is to 
convey a knowledge of methods which have been 
successfully used in popularizing the study of birds, 
mammals, flowers, marine, and other wild life. Each 
person will be equipped with a definite project pro- 
gram for the next twelve months. The training 
camp operates in periods two weeks in length. In- 
formation may be obtained from the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, 
New York. 





Great Lakes Council 
Studies Sales Tax 


The Great Lakes Intercamp Council of the A.C. 
A., under the leadership of its president, Lewis C. 
Reimann, has made an extensive study of the state 
sales tax as it affects camps operating in Michigan, 
and has protested before the Tax Board the high 
rate of sales taxes assessed the camps. Many of 
the camps have authorized the Council and its Ex- 
ecutive Board to represent their interests before 
the Tax Board toward the end of settling this prob- 
lem permanently to the best interests of the direc- 
tors of organized camps. 





American Red Cross 
National Aquatic Schools 


The month of June will signalize once more the 
opening of the National Aquatic Schools of the 
First Aid and Life Saving Service of the American 
National Red Cross. These schools have been oper- 
ated. annually over :a period of. fifteen years and 
have had the universal approval of leaders in safety, 
recreation, physical education, camping and. swim- 
ming as training centers of the highest type for 
swimming instructors, aquatic directors and camp 
counselors, both volunteer and professional. 

The aquatic schools are conducted in especially 
selected camps located at convenient points through- 
out the country. These camps are chosen with due 


regard to the natural beauty of their settings and 
for the adequacy of their equipment. Fleets of 
canoes and boats of varying types, good diving 
boards, new type surf or paddle boards and excel- 
lently planned and laid out docks and runways en- 
able students to attain aquatic skill under the most 
ideal conditions. 

Each aquatic school is directed by a member of 
the National Staff of the First Aid and Life Saving 
Service, of long and varied experience. Associated 
with him in each school is a group of instructors 
which is made up of carefully selected men and 
women who are outstanding sectional and national 
experts in some phase of aquatics. The courses of- 
fered are set up on a basis of four major divisions: 
Swimming, Small Craft Operation, Life Saving, and 
First Aid. Supplementary courses are offered also 
in aquatic programs and recreation. Each course in 
turn is divided into two sections, basic and ad- 
vanced. 

EASTERN AREA SCHOOLS 
Camp Carolina, Brevard, N. C 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 

Bee Te eke waned Kd ee ene aoa June 
Camp Kiwanis, South Hanson, Mass... June 
Camp Brooklyn, Narrowsburg, N. Y...June 
Camp Pawatinika, Annapolis, Md.....June 

MIDWESTERN AREA SCHOOLS 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind.. June 
Camp Oak Point, Stillwater, Minnesota. June 
Lake Lucerne, Eureka Springs, Ark... . June 
PaciFic AREA SCHOOLS 
Neeley’s Resort, Guerneville, Sonoma 

Co., California June 21—July 1 
Gwinwood Hicks Lake, Olym- 

pia, Washington 
Como Springs, Morgan, 

Morgan Co., Utah 


14-24 


18-28 
17-27 
18-28 
17-27 


11-2] 


15-24 
15-24 


June 21—July 2 


July 7—July 18 





lowa Section Meets 


‘The. Iowa Section of the A.C.A. met. in Iowa 
City on. March 28th with an excellent attendance. 
Miss Marjorie Camp reported on the National 
Meetings held in Boston. Addresses were given by 
Miss Barbara Ellen Joy on Leadership and Newer 
Trends in Camping, and by Dr. Harold Anderson 
on Personality Adjustment. Motion pictures of 
camp activities were presented by Mrs. M. R. 
Warren. : : 
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History of Organized Camping 
(Continued from Page 23) 
tion builders and their seasoned advice are so 
soon forgotten by those who follow after. The 
present is the child of the past and it is good 
procedure to weigh carefully the experiences of 
the past in order to avoid repeating mistakes. 


Statement of Basic Standards Adopted 

It was at this epoch-making meeting that “A 
Statement of Basic Standards for Organized 
Summer Camps” prepared by the New Eng- 
land Section of Directors of Girls’ Camps, was 
presented by Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, and 
adopted. These standards must motivate the 
camps of today if the future of organized 
camping is to produce satisfactory results. 

A decade has passed since the union of as- 
sociation in 1924. To give a summary of the 
work of the Association since that year would 
require pages, therefore, a brief statement of 
important events must suffice. 

The Fall Meeting of the new Camp Direc- 
tors Association, held November 13-14, 1925, 
at Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass., was conspic- 
uous for the adoption of two important mo- 
tions: first, the election of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, to Honorary Membership, the first Hon- 
orary Member of the new association; ; second, 
the endorsement of the New England Section’s 
new Camp Directors’ Bulletin, which was even- 
tually to be turned over to the national asso- 
ciation after the publication became self-sup- 
porting. At this meeting Dr. William G. Vinal 
succeeded Dr. Meylan as President, Eugene H. 
Lehman and Miss Corrinne B. Arnold were 
elected Vice Presidents, and Miss Mattoon re- 
elected as Secretary-Treasurer. ~The member- 
ship totalled 365 with 161 applications await- 
ing approval. 


A Code of Ethics Adopted 

At the convention held in 1926, the Code of 
Ethics was adopted and Eugene H. Lehman 
has the distinction of being its author. Numer- 
ous revisions were made and its efficacy has 
been an open question. 

The Chicago Convention in 1926 elected H. 
W. Gibson as President and he continued in 
office for three terms. In 1929 Dr. John P. 
Sprague was elected. the fourth President and 
Served for two years. 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, called by President 
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Herbert Hoover, assembled in Washington, D. 
C., November 19-22, 1930, with 3000 men and 
women in attendance. The Camp Directors 
Association officially participated in the Con- 
ference and was assigned to Section 111 in 
Group G, Youth Outside the Home and School, 
under the general heading of Education and 
Training. The chairman of Group G was 
James E. West and the sub-chairman on camp- 
ing was Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell. 

The interest aroused by this conference 
caused a desire on the part of camping interests 
to enlarge the scope of the Camp Directors 
Association, and in response to this desire a 
special committee was appointed by President 
Sprague to confer with other organizations re- 
garding the advisability of creating a new 
Council or General Agency on Camping. Sev- 
eral meetings were called in New York City 
with Dr. Fretwell as chairman. The diversity 
of opinion and lack of agreement displayed at 
these meetings made impossible any change 
which would be agreeable to all parties con- 
cerned and the matter was “laid on the table.” 


National Office Opened 

At the Washington, D. C. meeting in 1931, 
Frank S. Hackett was elected President and 
the answer to Miss Mattoon’s suggestion made 
at the amalgamation meeting in 1924, that the 
association have a centrally located headquar- 
ters with a permanent full-time executive sec- 
retary came when at this meeting it was de- 
cided to open such an office. Miss Mattoon 
announced that she was unable to continue as 
Secretary-Treasurer and H. W. Gibson was 
prevailed upon by the nominating committee 
to take up the responsibilities of this position. 
Under the leadership of President Hackett, the 
national office was opened at 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston, as a recognition of New England’s 
contribution to organized camping and its geo- 
graphical location in the camping area. The 
office was continued in Boston until April 1, 
1932, one year after the opening, and then 
moved to New York City. By vote of the an- 
nual meeting held at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 5, 1932, Major R. F. Purcell be- 
came the Secretary-Treasurer upon a non-sal- 
ary basis and Miss Emily H. Welch was elected 


President, the first woman to serve in that of- 


fice since the union of the association in 1924. 
About this time tinkering with the Constitu- 
tion became almost an obsession and threat- 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS 

SPECIAL 
FREE 

SERVICE 


- from the makers of 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Camps should require the marking of all personal clothing, 
linen, bedding, etc., with the owner’s name. This is a pro- 
tection for camps and campers alike—prevents disputes, losses 
and identifies both wearer and wearables. 


For years schools and camps have used and recommended 
CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES for marking because Cash’s 
Names are neat, permanent, safe, economical and known 
everywhere. Far superior to ink or other marking methods. 
Wide choice of styles and colors. The genuine have ‘‘Cash’s’’ 
woven in the cutting space. Orders shipped from mill 4 
days after mill receives them. 
Your campers ought to use CASH’S WOVEN NAMES this 
year—and to help you enforce your requirements, we will 
send FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc., to your patrons 
on request. Write for further information. 

Trial Offer: Send 15c for 1 dozen of your own 

first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 
Prices: 
3 doz.....$1.50 9 doz.....$2.50 No-So | 25ca 
6 doz.....$2.00 12 doz.....$3.00 Cement {f tube 


CASH’S 


16 Camp Street So. Norwalk, Conn. 


























FOR SALE 


White Mountain Camp 


65-acre property, wooded up- 
lands, Sandwich Range, 125 miles 
north of Boston. Seven miles from 
railroad, one mile from Tamworth 
Village, good roads. Altitude 8Q00- 
1000 ft. Eleven buildings completely 
equipped for boys’, girls’ and adult 
camp, capacity 150. Electricity, 
plumbing, R.F.D., brook swimming- 
pool, two tennis courts. Mountain 
trails. One house winter use, three 
new ski-runs, dog-sledding center. 
To desirable purchasers $23,000, 
terms. For further information write 


MARJORY GANE HARKNESS, Agt. 
WONALANCET, N. H. 
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ened the very life of the organization. Those 
who attended the Washington convention will 
never forget the “wash line” of tinkered con- 
stitutions which Miss Mattoon flung to the 
breeze at the business session. George Bernard 
Shaw said that the sport of Americans was 
adopting constitutions and then spending their 
time revising them. 

The annual meeting held at Montreat, N. C.., 
in 1933, elected Major R. F. Purce/] as Presi- 
dent, and the national office continued for an- 
other year at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. The name was changed to the Camp 
Directors Association of America and the as- 
sociation incorporated at the annual meeting 
held in New York in 1934. At this meeting, 
Herbert H. Twining was elected president of 
the association. The financial condition of the 
organization made it necessary to close the na- 
tional office. Unfortunate dissentions over leg- 
islative matters caused several of the Sections 
to withdraw and the membership dropped to a 
low level. The office was moved to Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, the home of the new president and 
all operating expenses reduced to the lowest 
possible sum. 

At the Cleveland convention in 1935, the 
name was again changed to the American 
Camping Association, Inc., and under Mr. 
Twining’s administration, a new policy was 
adopted whereby the association returned to 
its original plan of membership being initiated 
in the Sections, thus abolishing individual mem- 
bership in the national organization. Member- 
ship in a Section automatically made one a 
member of the American Camping Association 
and the national body now is composed of 
member Sections, and elected delegates from 
the member Sections meet annually for the 
transaction of business. A Board of Directors 
carry on the work of the Association between 
annual meetings. This new plan met with uni- 
versal approval. The Sections increased from 
four to eleven, and the original purpose of the 
founders of the Association was restored. 

In 1936 the annual meeting was held in Bos- 
ton. The work accomplished during the year 
was of such an encouraging character that Mr. 
Twining was prevailed upon to serve for a third 
term as President. The annual report showed 
a steady increase in Section memberships, a 
balanced budget, and marked progress made in 
enlarging the scope of the Association’s work. 
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Camping as a Socializing Influence 


(Continued from Page 8) 


What has camp to offer to this particular 
group of individuals? With knowledge of the 
problem at hand and with the wisdom that 
comes from training and experience, the camp 
should be in a position to judiciously block up 
some of the undesirable paths through which 
escape is made from reality and create interests 
and motives for a greater participation in life 
as it actually exists. There are definite limita- 
tions of what can be done in altering these per- 
sonality traits, not only what can be accom- 
plished, but how much it is desirable to attempt 
to do; yet what can be hoped for and frequent- 
ly achieved is to help these individuals attain 
tolerance toward the other fellow’s interest and 
point of view on life. This is an important step 
in socializing the individual. 

There is danger at the moment when we are 
thinking so much in terms of socializing the 
world that we may forget the importance of 
individuality. I am in sympathy with the atti- 
tude of Dean William L. Machmer of Massa- 
chusetts State College who stated recently, 
‘There is the necessity without neglecting the 
three R’s in their very broadest sense, for giv- 
ing our young people a real opportunity to de- 
velop the three I’s. These are: Independence— 
the courage to be different, initiative—the ca- 
pacity to be different, and imagination—the 
joy of being different.” A recognition of the 
importance of the differences in young people 
is essential. Camp as an educational center is 
in a position to take advantage of these differ- 
ences and to see that they are developed in a 
way that they will become assets rather than 
liabilities in later life. 

Education is directed toward training and 
development of intellect. It proposes not only 
to inform the child about the world in which 
he lives, but to teach him to use his intellectual 
equipment so that he may adequately meet 
new situations, and observe and correlate facts 
in order to form new judgments and meet new 
situations. It presupposes, however, that man 
is a logical being and given certain factual 
data and a well trained intellect, he will arrive 
at a logical conclusion. We are prone to forget 
that after all much of our thinking is of an 
emotional kind. Our emotions and feelings are 
the dominant forces in all our decisions and 
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we use our intellects to provide us with the 
reasons or excuses for making these decisions. 
These emotional responses are all important, 
though a much neglected part of education. 
The emotional reaction of the individual to- 
ward any situation is more definite,.more firm- 
ly entrenched, less easily changed, and far 
more likely to lead to action than is the logical 
conclusion born of reason. 

The life at camp should be made to approach 
that of the outside world. The dependence up- 
on home and the protection from class room is 
removed. Intellectual superiority no longer 
stands out as an all important virtue. Stand- 
ards of conduct which are most important are 
set up by contemporaries, not adults. Conform- 
ity becomes a matter of good sportsmanship, 
not compulsion. Penalties and punishments, 
rewards and approbation just naturally follow 
along as they do in life and are less artificially 
created as they must necessarily be in home 
and school. Therefore, one should be permitted 
to exercise more intelligence and less emotion 
in his daily existence and by so doing, the 
camper should develop a more mature attitude 
toward his relationship with the outside world. 

Children are motivated by certain inherent 
drives. Those which are most important in so- 
cializing the individual and perhaps interfer- 
ing with his socialization are the desire for at- 
tention, power, and security. In the process of 
becoming socialized the individual not infre- 
quently has to go through a rather stormy pe- 
riod like the individual battling some acute 
infection who may have many symptoms which 
cause undue concern, but which are part and 
parcel of the process of recovery. 


The pre-adolescent period is the age of op- 
portunity. The last chance to effectively guide 
and direct the child’s activities. In the consid- 
eration of personality one has to appreciate the 
fact that there is no one standard by which 
personality can be measured. Efficiency means 
adjustability and not simply adjustment. The 
varied personality traits and mental attitudes 
that enter into personality are not static. They 
measure in part at least, the relationship that 
exists between two or more individuals and 
take into consideration such factors as cooper- 
ation, respect, affection, admiration, loyalty, 
trust, or confidence, dependence, understand- 
ing, satisfaction, or other interests (intellec- 
tual, social, cultural). When these outstanding 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Comfort, protection and service ... made of special closely 
woven army red-brown waterproofed duck .. . thick, soft 
mattress at bottom ... downy comfort at top .. . lined 
with lustrous sateen ... cross quilted. Talon slide fastener, 
protected by storm flap, runs length of one side. Head flap 
can be arranged to form canopy in bad weather. Large 
pockets for toilet articles, etc. Rolls into compact bundle 
. « » Straps and handle for convenient carrying. No poles 
furnished. Size 36 x 78”. Weight 18 lbs. Price $16.30. 
For tents of all kinds, sleeping bags, cots, tarpaulins, drop 
curtains, and other items made of canvas, ask your dealer 
to show you those made by Fulton. If he cannot supply 
you, write our nearest plant for catalog and prices. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
BROOKLYN NEW ORLEANS’ KANSAS CITY. KAN: 


Physical Education 
TEACHERS 


iP 
—You want to keep in touch with the latest 
developments in your profession 


—You want to study the latest ideas of educa- 
tional leaders 

—yYou want the latest in teaching materials for 
your classes 

~-You want to read news items of interest from 
over the country 


THEN— 
You Will Be Interested in 
The Journal of 


HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


It brings to you the experiences of others who have problems 
like yours. Articles on health, new games, problems of admin- 
istration, swimming, diving, canoeing, hiking, demonstrations, 
etc., appear regularly. 

Two dollars is the subscription price to The Journal of Health 
and Physical Education which is issued ten times during the 
school year. Illustrated. 

Send for a complimentary copy today 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Dept. C, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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values in a personality relationship are dis- 
turbed, we find jealousy, fear, anger, distrust. 
boredom, disharmony, in fact, resentment, 
hatred and cruelty. 

Any experience which the individual may 
have in life which tends to develop a sense of 
security with reference to himself and the out- 
side world; confidence and self-assurance with 
reference to his own worthwhileness; affection, 
admiration and loyalty toward those institu- 
tions and individuals who are worthy; the will 
power and the ability to take his inherent in- 
tellectual equipment whatever it may be and so 
utilize it in a way that will permit him to ap- 
proach his maximum efficiency is not only 
worth while, but is the child’s inalienable right 
as it leads directly toward two important goals: 
happiness and efficiency. Camping should be 
one of those experiences. 





A Child, A Counselor 


(Continued from Page 11) 


baby field mouse’s tail, or to grab at every but- 
terfly with death-dealing swoop. These feelings 
soon gave way to those of wonderment and 
keen interest. Richard learned to love nature 
with all his heart. He could name all the parts 
of a butterfly and describe its color and mark- 
ings accurately. When another child would 
pounce upon a pretty flower, he would drawl, 
‘Aw, let it li-ive!’ 

‘He began to associate the woods with the 
people who took him there. Gradually he rea- 


lized that the friends who stooped beside him 
in mutual wonderment at the frilled petticoat 
of a mushroom or showed him how to pop the 
seeds of the jewel weed were still friends when 
they showed him how to make ‘hospital’ cor- 
ners on his bed or sweep the dormitory. As 
soon as Richard placed his trust in his coun- 
selors, half the battle was won. 

‘‘At the side of the very first notes is a star 
that calls attention to the importance of gain- 
ing the child’s confidence: ‘Go at the task, 
putting all your confidence in him and letting 
him know it. See his real, best self, and let him 
know that that is the only one you do see.” 








a ee ST 
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Conservational Opportunities 
(Continued from Page 13) 


for discussion here. I have even known camp 
directors who put a paragraph in their cata- 
logues to the effect that they did not have rifle 
shooting because they believed it was danger- 
ous! Within a few years, in a meeting of 
camp directors, I personally started an argu- 
ment on camp shooting. One group, led by a 
camp director who is a fine old ex-clergyman, 
stated that camp directors were “school men” 
and far above any sport as low as rifle shoot- 
ing, that might be used to take life. The Con- 
stitution, however, upholds us in the right of 
owning and bearing arms. When all shooting 
is prohibited, the most militant force favoring 
wild life conservation will be removed, and a 
fine sport destroyed. 

Organized camp specialists, though they of- 
ten miss some of the picture, are far better 
informed than the general public, and their 
responsibilities are proportional. This situation 
leads me to again urge you to see all sides of 
the conservational problem. Conflicting view- 
points exist. You must analyze all of them. A 
mink is “‘vermin” to the trout fisherman. It is 
valuable fur to the trapper. It is a caress on 
the neck to the lady who buys a mink scarf, 
and perhaps a pain in the neck to her husband 
who foots the bill. Said mink is a “beautiful 
wild creature” to the humanist. It is just a 
mink to the biologist who must consider all 
viewpoints, and carry on wild life management 
so that all uses are met. 

Perhaps you should be warned against too 
skilled salesmanship even in legitimate special- 
ties. L am here through the generosity of the 
Chief of the Migratory Waterfowl Division of 
the Biological Survey. I assure you that what- 
ever may be the facts as to the wealth of our 
allegedly rich Uncle, his nephews in the Biolog- 
ical Survey have had very little money with 
which to carry on. Money that is dedicated to 
ducks brought me here to do my bit as best I 
can. It would be easy indeed for me to spend 
my entire time in explaining how intensive 
prairie agriculture, drainage, drought, disease, 
oil pollution on your Atlantic Coast, market 
shooting, and public apathy that can see no de- 
structive agency except the shotgun, have com- 
bined to reduce the most magnificent flocks of 
game birds known to science until they are now 
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a ragged shred of their former millions. 

We are going to bring them back, if you will 
help. But we only want to gnaw our end of 
the conservational bone. On the other hand, 
we do not want a larger and fiercer dog to 
chase us away entirely. A conservational pro- 
gram that considers all uses and all interests 
is the only one that your organization can af- 
ford to sponsor. Timber, erosion, water, fur, 
feathers, and scales are all intricately mixed in 
the conservational mulligan that we must eat, 
digest, and assimilate before many results are 
visible. It is too late for salvage in some in- 
stances. The last passenger pigeon died in a 
zoo. The old heath hen disappeared from her 
last stronghold on Martha’s Vineyard. The 
whooping cranes and trumpeter swans may be 
too far gone to save, and several others of our 
finest animals may be past reviving, especially 
in the West. Our trout and salmon are de- 
stroyed through much of their range, and our 
finest fur animals such as the otter, fisher, and 
marten can only be kept by the most rigorous 
protection. 

I have talked with some of your officers 
about these problems. I suggest a permanent 
Conservational Committee in your National or- 
ganization and similar committees right through 
subdivisions to the individual camps. I have 
presented to your officers another tentative 
plan for general.camp and outdoor education. 
With the conservational iron at white heat, now 
is the time to forge a permanent structure. The 
organized camp has been talked to death on 
its educational opportunities, and results are 
definite, though not ideal. In conservational 
education, considering the younger generation, 
it is a greater force than all other agencies com- 
bined, and its sphere of influence may be spread 
indefinitely through other agencies if the effort 
is made. 

This may be done at no sacrifice to other 
definite camp and environmental activities. My 
feeling has long been that activities artificial to 
the environment should occupy as small a place 
as is practicable in the camp program. I sup- 
port school and town activities in town and at 
school, but I cannot support them conscien- 
tiously far from town, in an environment cry- 
ing for interpretation. 

A conservational program may likewise be 
developed with the enhancement of the sport- 
ing, moral, and spiritual viewpoint of camp, to 
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say nothing of an incidental scientific knowl- 
edge of life. The old code of the hunter and 
fly caster—unfortunately slipping as fast as 
the courtesy code of the road—was incompar- 
able in its sportsmanship. No one questions 
that people whose hobbies are in the woods and 
waters are among the top in health and men- 
tal balance. No one may have a real under- 
standing of natural things and miss the spirit- 
ual touch. | 

Bryant, one of the quietly understandin 
poets of the open spaces, showed that he knew 
his Nature, his God—-and his ducks—when he 
wrote: 

TO A WATERFOWL 

Whither, ’midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 
Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean’s side? 
There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 
All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 
And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 
Thou’rt gone! the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 
He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 

flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 

—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
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Dietitian, Cornell trained, experienced in hotels, 
camps, tea rooms. Camper and outdoor enthusiast 
wants summer position June 15 to September 15. 
Do you need a dietitian, camp food manager or 
hostess? Splendid references. Cay Hillegas, 76 
Washington Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 











College trained teacher with five years teaching 
experience desires position as camp counsellor. 
Available June 15 to August 15. Adult or junior 
camp preferred. Protestant. Good references. 
Correspondence invited. For full particulars ad- 
cress: Miss Pearl Staples, North County Line 
School, Junction City, Wisconsin. 











Wanted: Position in camp, preferably in New Eng- 
land group of states. Age 29 years, graduate State 
Teachers’ College, Radford, Va. Teaching experi- 
ence four years in grammar grades. All-round 
athlete. Best references given. Accept matron 
or counsellor position. Lucy T. Hendricks, Virgil- 
ina, Virginia. : 
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For many years the Ann Arbor Press has been 
printing camp advertising booklets. We special- 
ize in this work during the winter and spring 
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“Recreation” 


Are you familiar with Recreation, the 
organ of the recreation movement, which 


is published each month? 


Articles on playgrounds, recreation 
centers, camping, games, athletics, social 
recreation, drama, music, the philoso- 
phy of the movement, and accounts of 
what cities and groups are doing to pro- 
mote recreation—inspirational as well 
as practical material—make this maga- 
zine valuable to camp leaders. 


Price $2.00 per year 


Send for a free sample copy. 


National 


Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 


























To Enjoy Camping You Must WALK 


READ 


WALKING 


The Monthly Magazine for Walkers 


Shows You How and Where to Walk. 

Contains Interesting and Authoritative 

Articles by Experts, Maps, Photos, 
Nature Along the Trail, Ete. 


10c Per Copy - - $1.00 Per Year 


Special offer to readers of The Camping 
Magazine. Send 25c for the next 4 issues. 
2c Stamps accepted 


WALKING 


158 W. 44th St., N. Y. City 


Subscription Representatives Wanted 
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Aquaplaning 
(Continued from Page 17) 


“The rider should stand about three-quar- 
ters of the way back from the nose of the board 
and when first getting under way should be in 
a kneeling position, holding the ropes in the 
hands and on to the sides of the plane. As the 
board begins to plane the rider gets up on his 
toes, with feet about fifteen inches apart, knees 
slightly bent, with body almost upright, as 
speed increases. The bent knees help to absorb 
the jars of hitting the waves, and believe me, 
there are plenty of bumps. As one acquires 
aptitude the body is inclined slightly forward 
from the waist, the head is carried upright, and 
the arms straight, to prevent their tiring. To 
turn right, pressure is applied to the right foot, 
and to the left foot for the opposite direction. 

_“T believe that aquaplaning, water skiing 
and stunting afford an interesting supplement 
to a camp program, adding thrills, diversion, 
and popularity to its water program. It also 
serves as an award to those who may be qual- 
ified to participate. Such a program fits in well 
with Visitors’ Day in Camp and assists in 
showing the unlimited possibilities in the en- — 
joyment of aquatic sports.” 

I have had occasion to take part in the dem- 
onstrations given by the Sons of Neptune, and 
by the Oregon Red Devils, an earlier organiza- 
tion for the same purpose, and I have noted the 
evident enjoyment by both participants and 
spectators. The close community of interests 
between the speed-boat operator and the riders 
takes most of the danger out of the spills. A 
reckless motor-boat operator, with no personal 
interest in the riders, might easily delay the 
pick-up until a tragedy had resulted. For camps 
that do not want to build the planes, a wide 
variety is offered by boat and canoe companies 
and specialists in water-front equipment. 





Our Advertisers Deserve Your Pat- 
ronage. Read the Advertisements. 


























